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through his home-made liturgy, making a resolution
to do some specific good during the day, planning the
whole day's work, breakfasting at seven, working until
twelve, lunching and reading and overlooking his ac-
counts until two, working again until six, supping at
seven, and devoting the evening to music or diversion
or conversation. Before retiring at ten he examines
his conduct for the day and posts in his little book
whatever black marks are due. For nearly twenty years
he follows this daily schedule. The fruits of it he
harvests for more than sixty years.
About the time he is inaugurating this self-discipline
he marries Deborah Read (1730) whose husband in
the meantime has died. She proves a thrifty and af-
fectionate, although uneducated, wife. She helps him
in his office, too, and mothers his illegitimate son as
well as her own children.
The foundations of his life are laid, the bent of his
niind determined, his home and habits established. We
make no apology for having devoted the bulk of our
limited space to these basic factors. What follows is
superstructure; and even though it is one of the most
imposing superstructures in American history, we must
describe it only in broad outline. His labors and
achievements can be subsumed under four heads: as
printer and business man, as citizen of Philadelphia, as
scientist, and as statesman.
Franklin as Printer and Business Man. His Penn-
sylvania Gazette prospers and in a few years becomes
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